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I 

We happened to be strolling around the temple of Cronus, looking at 
the many votive offerings dedicated there, when we saw set up in 
front of the shrine a tablet upon which was painted a strange scene. 
It depicted peculiar fables whose nature we were not able to fathom; 
for the painting appeared to show neither a walled city nor a military 
camp, but presented a circular enclosure, within which were two 
other circular enclosures, one larger than the other. The first 
enclosure had a gate, and it seemed to us that a large crowd was 
standing near to this gate, whilst within the enclosure we could see 
a large number of women. Beside this entrance to the first enclosure 
stood an old man who appeared to be giving instructions of some 
sort to the crowd that entered. 
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II 

We had been debating the meaning of this fable for some time when 
an old man, who had been standing close by, said, ‘Do not be 
astonished, my friends, that you find yourselves baffled by this 
painting, for even many of those native to this place do not know the 
meaning of the story. It was not dedicated [to the temple] by a local 
citizen, but by a stranger who came here long ago, someone of 
understanding and great wisdom, who emulated in words and deeds 
the Pythagorean and Parmenidean way of life.‘And thus we reject 
that opinion that these things [wealth, reputation, success, and so 
forth] result only from evil deeds.’And thus we reject that opinion 
that these things [wealth, reputation, success, and so forth] result 
only from evil deeds.’ It was he who dedicated both this temple and 
the painting to Cronus.’ ‘Did you know this man personally?’ I asked. 
‘Yes, indeed I did,’ he replied. ‘I was a young man, then, and I greatly 
admired him, for he would discuss many weighty matters. It was at 
that time that I also heard him often explaining the meaning of the 
fable.’ 
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Ill 

‘By Zeus!’ I said. ‘If you have nothing else to which you must attend, 
please explain it to us, for we are very eager to know what the story 
means.’ 

‘I will be happy to explain it, my friends,’ he said, ‘but first I must tell 
you that the explanation brings with it a certain amount of risk.’ 

‘What sort of risk?’ I asked. 

‘If you listen carefully,’ he replied, ‘and understand what I say, you 
will become wise and happy; but otherwise, if you fail to understand, 
you will become foolish, wretched, miserable and ignorant - and you 
will not fare well in life. For the explanation is somewhat like that of 
the riddle by which the Sphinx used to challenge people: those who 
understood the riddle were spared, whilst those who failed to 
understand were eaten up by the Sphinx! And so it is with the 
explanation of the painting, because Folly, for people, is the Sphinx. 
For these are the things wrapped in riddles: what is good, what is 
bad, and what in life is neither good nor bad. Thus it is that 
thosewhodo not understand these things are destroyed by Folly, but 
not all at once in a moment like thosewhoare eaten by the Sphinx, 
but rather they are brought to ruin little by little in the course of life, 
just like those handed over for punishment. [4] But for thosewhodo 
understand these things, it is Folly who is destroyed, whilst they are 
saved to live their whole lives blessed and happy. Therefore listen 
carefully and give heed.’ 
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IV 

‘By Heracles! What a state of eagerness you have instilled in us, if all 
this is as 

you say!’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘so indeed it is.’ 

‘Be quick and explain it to us, for we will listen carefully, and will not 
slacken our attention when the penalty is so large.’ 

He took his staff and pointed to the picture, saying, ‘Do you see this 
enclosure?’ 

‘Yes,’ we said. 

‘Know first, then, that this place is named Life. And these people 
here, standing at the gate, comprise the great crowd of those about 
to enter into Life. The old man standing above, who holds a scroll in 
one hand and who appears to be pointing out something with the 
other, is called Daimon. To those who are going in, he is giving 
instructions as to what they ought to do when they have entered 
into Life; and he points out the path they ought to take if they are to 
be saved in Life.’ 
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V 

‘Which path does he tell them to take, and how does he urge them 
to go?’ I asked. 

‘Do you see here,’ he said, ‘positioned by the gate where the crowd 
enters, a throne on which sits a woman artificial in manner, but 
appearing persuasive, holding a cup in her hand?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘But who is she?’ 

‘She is named Deceit,’ he replied, ‘and she is the one who leads all 
mankind astray.’ 

‘How does she do that?’ 

‘She makes all those who enter Life drink of her power.’ 

‘What is this drink?’ 

‘It is error,’ he said, ‘and ignorance.’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘Having drunk, they enter into Life.’ 

‘Do all of them drink of error, or not?’ 
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VI 

‘They all drink,’ he said, ‘but some drink more, some less. And do you 
see here, inside the gate, a crowd of women having every kind of 
appearance?’ 

‘I see them.’ 

‘They are called Opinions, Desires and Pleasures. As soon as the 
crowd enters, they jump up and cling to each person, and lead them 
off.’ 

‘To where do they lead them?’ 

‘Some to their salvation, but others, by deception, are led to their 
destruction.’ 

‘How cruel is this drink of which you speak!’ 

‘Indeed, all these women,’ he said, ‘promise that they will lead them 
to the best things, and to a happy and profitable life. But because of 
the ignorance and error of which they drank from Deceit, they do 
not find out which is the true way in Life; but instead they wander 
about aimlessly, just like those - you can see them, here - who went 
in first are being led astray, wherever these women direct them.’ 
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VII 

‘I see them,’ I said. ‘But who is that woman there? She appears to be 
blind and mad, standing on a round stone.’ 

‘Her name,’ he said, ‘is Fortune. Not only is she blind and mad, but 
also deaf.’ 

‘And what is her task?’ 

‘She goes about everywhere,’ he said, ‘snatching from those the 
things they happen to have, and giving them to other people; and 
then immediately she takes away what she has just given them and 
gives it to yet others, entirely at random. Thus you might say that 
her symbol rightly declares her nature.’ 

‘What symbol is that?’ I asked. 

‘That she is standing on a round stone.’ 

‘What does that signify?’ 

‘That any gift from her is neither safe nor certain. For severely bitter 
and harsh are the disappointments that follow for those who put 
their trust in her.’ 
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VIII 

‘But this huge crowd that throngs around her, what do they want 
and what are they called?’ 

‘These are the people who take no thought for the morrow, and each 
is begging for what she throws them.’ 

‘Why is it, then, that these people do not appear similar in 
appearance? Some seem to rejoice, whilst others despair, stretching 
out their hands to her.’ 

‘These people here,’ he said, ‘rejoicing and laughing, are the ones 
who have received something from her. They call her Good Fortune. 
But those who look as though they are crying and stretching out 
their hands to her are the ones from whom she has taken back the 
things that earlier she had given them. These others call her Bad 
Fortune.’ 

‘What,’ I asked, ‘are the things that she gives which make those who 
receive them so happy, whilst those who lose them weep?’ 

‘Just those things,’ he answered, ‘which most people consider good.’ 

‘But what are these things?’ 

‘Why, wealth and reputation, high birth, children, thrones and 
kingdoms, and things such as these.’ 

‘But surely these are good things?’ 

‘We can discuss that another time,’ he said. ‘But for now let us 
concern ourselves with explaining the fable.’ 

‘Very well.’ 
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IX 

‘Now, having passed through this gate, do you see that there is 
another enclosure higher up, outside which stand women dressed as 
courtesans usually are?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘They are called Intemperance, Profligacy, Insatiability and Flattery.’ 
‘Why are they standing here?’ 

‘They watch,’ he said, ‘for those who receive anything from Fortune.’ 
‘What then?’ 

‘They jump up and embrace them, and flatter and urge them to stay 
with them, promising a life that will be sweet and easy and entirely 
free from troubles. And if someone is persuaded by them to enter 
Luxury, for a time this will be pleasant enough, for the time, that is, 
he is sufficiently stimulated, but not for longer. For when he comes 
to his senses, he will realise that it was not he himself who has been 
doing the eating, but rather it was him who was being devoured and 
violated by her. [4] Thus, when he has squandered all those things 
that he was given by Fortune, he is compelled to be a slave to these 
women, to endure everything, acting disgracefully, and for their 
sakes indulging in every kind of harmful act, such as fraud, sacrilege, 
perjury, treason, theft and such like. After he has done all these 
things he is handed over to Punishment.’ 
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‘What is she like?’ 

‘Do you see a bit behind them,’ he asked, ‘higher up, what looks like a 
small door, and a narrow, dark place?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And do you see gathered together there, ugly and dirty women 
wearing rags?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘This one with the whip,’ he said, ‘is called Punishment; that one with 
her head on her knees is called Grief; this one tearing out her own 
hair is called Distress.’ 

‘But who is this other figure standing with them - a deformed, thin 
and naked man, who has with him a woman like him, ugly and thin?’ 

‘He is Lamentation,’ he said, ‘and she is Despondency. She is his 
sister. See, he is being handed over to them, and must live with them 
whilst being punished. After that he is thrown yet again into another 
place, the house of Unhappiness - here he lives out the rest of his 
life in total misery, unless Repentance should deliberately choose to 
meet with him face to face.’ 
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XI 

‘What happens if Repentance meets with him?’ 

‘She releases him from his misery and introduces him to another 
Opinion and Desire, who lead him to True Education, but at the 
same time also introduces him to yet others who lead to False 
Education.’ 

‘What happens then?’ 

‘If he accepts this Opinion, who will lead him to True Education,’ he 
said, ‘then, once he is purified by her, he is saved and becomes 
blessed and happy his whole life long; but if not, he wanders away 
lost under the sway of False Opinion.’ 
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XII 

‘By Heracles! What another great danger there is here! But who is 
this False Education?’ I asked. 

‘Do you see this other enclosure, here?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said. 

‘Do you also see that standing outside the enclosure by the entrance 
is a woman appearing wholly pure and smartly dressed?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Well, most impetuous people call her Education, but she is not. She 
is False Education,’ he said. ‘But those who seek salvation by way of 
True Education must come here first.’ 

‘Is there then no path that leads directly to True Education?’ 

‘No, there is not,’ he said. 
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XIII 

‘Who are these people walking back and forth inside this enclosure?’ 

‘They are the devotees of False Education,’ he said, ‘and they are 
deluded into thinking that they are associating with True Education.’ 

‘What are their names?’ 

‘They are poets,’ he said, ‘orators, dialecticians, musicians, 
arithmeticians, geometers, astronomers, critics, hedonists, 
Peripatetics, and many others of the same sort.’ 
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XIV 

‘But these women, here, who seem to be running about like the first 
ones, amongst whom you said was Intemperance and the others also 
with them - who are they?’ 

‘They are just the same,’ he said. 

‘Do they also enter in here?’ 

‘Yes, by Zeus, they enter in here also, but not as often as they enter 
the first enclosure.’ 

‘And the Opinions as well?’ I queried. 

‘Yes, they too enter, for the drink the people received from Deceit is 
still effective in them, and those who are ignorant, by Zeus, are 
bound also to be foolish. For neither will opinion nor the rest of their 
wickedness leave them until they renounce False Education and 
enter upon the true path to drink of its restorative powers. [4] Thus, 
when they are restored and have thrown off all their wickedness - 
such as opinion, ignorance, and all the other bad things - then they 
will be saved. But the doctrines that False Education teaches to 
those who stay here with her will never set them free, and so they 
will never be able to leave these bad things behind them.’ 
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XV 

‘Show me the path that leads to True Education.’ 

‘Do you see, here,’ he said, ‘this place higher up, inhabited by no one, 
appearing quite deserted?’ 

‘I see it.’ 

‘And do you see a little gate in front of which is a path with very few 
people on it? Very few pass this way, for the path is almost 
impassable, and appears to be rough and stony.’ 

‘I see it,’ I said. 

‘And there seems to be a high hill approached by a very narrow 
ascent having a sheer precipice on either side.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘This is the path,’ he said, ‘that leads to True Education.’ 

‘It certainly looks difficult.’ And do you see high on the hill a great 
rock with steep cliffs on all sides?’ ‘I see it,’ I said. 
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XVI 

‘Do you also see two fair and healthy women standing on the rock, 
eagerly 

stretching out their hands?’ 

‘I see them. But what are they called?’ I asked. 

‘One is called Self-Control,’ he said, ‘and the other is Endurance. 
They are sisters.’ 

‘Why are they stretching out their hands so eagerly?’ 

‘They are encouraging those who come to this place to have courage 
and not flinch, telling them that they must endure a little while 
more, and then they will emerge upon a favourable path.’ 

‘But when they arrive at the rock, how will they climb up? I see no 
path leading up.’ 

‘The women descend the steep cliffs and pull them up to the top. 
And then they bid them rest. [5] Then after a while they give them 
strength and courage, and promise to take them to True Education. 
They show them that the path is agreeable, even easy, and free from 
evil, just as you can see.’ 

‘So it appears, by Zeus.’ 



XVII 

‘Do you see,’ he asked, ‘in front of this grove, a place that appears to 
be a beautiful meadow, bathed in bright sunlight?’ 

‘Indeed I do.’ 

‘And can you see in the middle of the meadow another enclosure and 
another gate?’ 

‘There they are: but what is this place called?’ 

‘This is where those who are happy live,’ he said. ‘For here is where 
all the Virtues and Happiness spend their time.’ 

‘Please continue,’ I said, ‘for this place is indeed as beautiful as you 
describe it.’ 
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XVIII 

‘Now then, do you see beside the gate,’ he asked, ‘a beautiful woman 
with a calm expression? She is mature in both years and judgement, 
wearing plain, unadorned clothes. She stands not upon a round 
stone, but upon a square one, firmly set. And with her are two others 
who appear to be her daughters.’ 

‘Yes, so it appears.’ 

‘The one in the middle is Education, and the others are Truth and 
Persuasion.’ 

‘But why is she standing on a square stone?’ 

‘This is a sign,’ he said, ‘for those arriving here that the path leading 
to her is safe and secure, and that the gifts that she offers are safe 
for those who take them.’ 

‘And what are these gifts?’ 

‘Courage and fearlessness,’ he said. 

‘What are they?’ 

‘They are knowledge,’ he said, ‘that in the course of life one need 
never suffer anything terrible.’ 
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XIX 

‘By Heracles! What wonderful gifts!’ I said. ‘But why is she standing 
outside the enclosure like this?’ 

‘So that she may heal those who arrive here,’ he said, ‘by having them 
drink of her purifying powers. And thus, having purified them, she 
leads them to the Virtues.’ 

‘How is this possible?’ I said. ‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘Ah, but you shall understand,’ he said. ‘Consider the case of 
someone who falls seriously ill. Obviously, in the first instance, they 
would go to a doctor, who would purge the causes of the disease, 
and in this way lead them back to recovery and health. But if they do 
not obey the doctor’s instructions they would no doubt deserve to 
suffer a relapse and succumb to the illness.’ 

‘I understand that,’ I said. 

‘It is just the same for those arriving here at Education,’ he said. ‘She 
takes care of them and gives them her own power to drink, so that 
first she may purify them and eliminate all the evils with which they 
came.’ 

‘And what are they?’ 

‘The error and ignorance of which they drank from Deceit, but also 
pretentiousness, desire, intemperance, anger, love of money, and all 
the others with which they were infected in the first enclosure.’ 
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XX 

‘So when they have been purified, where does she send them?’ 
‘Inside,’ he said, ‘to Knowledge and the other Virtues.’ 

‘Of what kind are they?’ 

‘Do you not see,’ he asked, ‘inside the gate there is a group of women 
who appear attractive and modest, in plain, simple garments? They 
are free from affectation, in no way dressed up like the others.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ I said. ‘What are they called?’ 

‘The first is Knowledge,’ he said. ‘And the others are her sisters: 
Courage, Justice, Goodness, Moderation, Orderliness, Freedom, Self- 
Control and Kindness.’ 

‘Splendid!’ I said. ‘How great is our hope!’ 

‘Indeed, if you understand,’ he said, ‘and if you also put into practice 
what you hear.’ 

‘In that case, we will listen most carefully,’ I said. 

‘Accordingly, you will be saved,’ he said. 
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XXI 

‘When they are received by these women, to where are they led?’ 

‘To their mother,’ he said. 

‘Who is she?’ 

‘Happiness,’ he said. 

‘And what is she like?’ 

‘Do you see the path there that leads to the citadel of all the 
enclosures, here, on this soaring height?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Is there not seated on a high throne before the entrance, an 
attractive woman, nobly and simply attired, wearing a crown of 
exceedingly beautiful flowers?’ 

‘So it appears.’ 

‘She is Happiness,’ he said. 
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XXII 

‘When someone arrives here, what does she do?’ 

‘Happiness crowns them with her power,’ he said, ‘along with all the 
other Virtues, just like those who have won victories in the greatest 
contests.’ 

‘But what kind of contests have they won?’ I asked. 

‘The very greatest,’ he said, ‘for they have overcome the savage 
beasts that previously devoured, abused and enslaved them - they 
have been victorious over all of them, casting them away and 
winning possession of themselves, for now the beasts are their 
slaves, as they were previously slaves of the beasts.’ 
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XXIII 

‘What are these wild beasts of which you speak? I would very much 
like to hear.’ 

‘To begin with,’ he said, ‘Ignorance and Error. Or don’t you consider 
them to be wild beasts?’ 

‘Indeed, wicked ones to be sure,’ I said. 

‘Next there are Grief, Lamentation, Greed, Intemperance, and every 
other Vice. Over all these they are now master, no longer the slaves 
they were before.’ 

‘What splendid deeds!’ I said. ‘And what a glorious victory! But tell 
me this - what is the power of the crown with which, you say, they 
are crowned?’ 

‘It is the power that brings happiness, young man! For those who are 
crowned with this power become happy and blessed, and they place 
their hope for happiness not in others, but in themselves.’ 
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XXIV 

‘How noble the victory of which you speak! But once they are 
crowned, what do they do, and where do they go?’ 

‘Taking them by the hand, the Virtues lead them to the place from 
which they first came, where they are shown those who dwell there 
leading wicked and wretched lives, how they are shipwrecked in life, 
wandering aimlessly, led captive like prisoners, some by 
Intemperance, some by Pretentiousness, Greed, Vanity, or the other 
Vices. They are not capable of freeing themselves from these terrors 
to which they are fettered, to come here to be saved; instead, they 
are troubled their whole lives long. They suffer this way all because 
they are unable to find the path here, for they have forgotten the 
instructions they had from the Daimon.’ 
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XXV 

‘What you say seems true. But I am puzzled as to why the Virtues 
show them the place from where they first came.’ 

‘This is because they did not have accurate knowledge of it,’ he said, 
‘and did not understand what happens there. Because of their 
ignorance and error of which we know, they had already drunk, they 
were confused, thinking that things not good are good, and that 
things not evil are evil. Consequently, they also lived wickedly, just 
like the others who dwell there. But now that they possess the 
knowledge of what is advantageous, they now live nobly and can see 
how badly the others fare.’ 



XXVI 

‘After they have seen all this, what do they do, and where do they go 
next?’ ‘Anywhere they like,’ he said. ‘For all places are safe for them, 
just as the Corycian cave is safe for those finding sanctuary there. 
Wherever they come to, they will live nobly and securely. For 
everyone will welcome them gladly, just as sick people welcome a 
doctor.’ 

‘Do they no longer fear that they can be harmed by those women 
you described as wild beasts?’ 

‘No. They will not be troubled either by Distress or Grief, nor by 
Intemperance, Greed or Poverty - nor by any other Vice. For they 
are master of them all, superior to everything that previously caused 
distress, like those who survive being bitten by a snake. For these 
snakes, whose venom kills everyone else, cannot harm those who 
possess the antidote. In the same way, nothing can cause distress to 
them, because they now possess the antidote.’ 
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XVII 

‘I think what you say is true, but tell me this: who are those people 
who appear to be arriving here from that hill, there? Some of them 
are wearing crowns and appear cheerful, whilst others, without 
crowns, appear grief-stricken and confused, and appear to have 
been beaten about the legs and head, and are being ordered about 
by certain women.’ 

‘Those wearing crowns are the ones who have come safely to 
Education, and they are delighted at finding her. [3] Some without 
crowns, having been rejected by Education, are turning back in a 
miserable and wretched state; whilst others, through cowardice, fail 
to ascend to Endurance, and also turn back and wander where there 
are no paths.’ 

‘And the women who accompany them - who are they?’ 

‘Grief,’ he said, ‘Distress, Despondency, Disgrace and Ignorance.’ 
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XVIII 

‘Are you saying that all evils accompany them?’ 

‘Yes, by Zeus!’ he said. ‘They all go with them. And when they arrive 
at the first enclosure, there to find Luxury and Intemperance, they 
do not blame themselves, but straightaway they say bad things about 
Education and those who seek her out, calling them wretched, 
miserable and unhappy, inasmuch as having forsaken living with 
them, they live wickedly, they say, and do not enjoy the good things 
which they have themselves.’ 

‘What things do they say are good?’ 

‘Profligacy and intemperance, to quickly summarise. For they think 
that feasting like fatted beasts is the way to enjoy the greatest good.’ 
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XXIX 

‘Now, these other women, coming from over there, cheerful and 
laughing, what are they called?’ 

‘Opinions,’ he said. ‘Having led to Education those who enter the 
company of the Virtues, they return to lead up others; and they 
bring back tidings that those they have led away are happy.’ 

‘Do they not enter the company of the Virtues?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘for it is not right that Opinion enter the company 
of Knowledge, so they hand over their wards to Education. And 
when Education has received them, they return again to bring 
others, just like ships that have unloaded their cargoes return again 
to be loaded anew.’ 
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XXX 

‘You seem to explain all this very well,’ I said. ‘But there is one thing 
you have not made clear to us: namely, what are the instructions 
that the Daimon gives to everyone entering into Life?’ 

‘To be of good courage,’ he said. ‘Therefore you also be of good 
courage, for 

I will explain everything and leave out nothing.’ 

‘That is well said,’ I declared. 

Then stretching out his hand again, he said, ‘Do you see that woman 
there, who seems to be blind, standing on a round stone, whom I 
told you before is called Fortune?’ 

‘We see her.’ 
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XXXI 

‘He tells them,’ he said, ‘to put no confidence in her, not to regard as 
secure or safe anything she gives them, nor to consider it their own 
property. For there is nothing to prevent her from taking away what 
she has given so as to bestow it on someone else - for this is her 
habit, and she does it often. For this reason he urges that they learn 
to be impartial towards her gifts, neither rejoicing when she gives 
them nor despairing when she takes them away, neither blaming her 
nor praising her. For she does nothing rationally, but brings about 
everything at random and without reason, just as I told you before. 
Consequently, the Daimon urges them not to be surprised at 
anything she may do, and not to be like bad bankers who having 
received money from people rejoice as if it were their own, such that 
when it is taken back they are upset and think they have suffered 
something terrible, forgetting that it was on this very condition that 
they received the deposit, namely that nothing should prevent its 
repayment. This is how the Daimon bids them to regard the gifts of 
Fortune, and to remember that her nature is such that she takes 
back what she gives, only to quickly bestow it again, then again and 
again. Not only does she take away what she has given, but also 
those things that they possessed before. Thus he urges them to take 
what she gives and at once depart towards the gift that is secure and 
safe.’ 
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XXXII 


‘And what is that?’ I asked. 

‘The one that they will receive from Education, if they reach her 
safely.’ 

‘And what is it?’ 

‘True knowledge of what is advantageous,’ he said, ‘a gift safe and 
secure, never to be regretted. Thus he urges them to flee 
immediately to her, and when they come to those women I told you 
about earlier - Intemperance and Luxury - he urges them never 
ever to trust them, but to quickly depart in order that they may 
come to False Education. Here he bids them stay for a while and take 
from her whatever they will need to support their journey, and then 
set off immediately for True Education. These are the Daimon’s 
instructions. Whenever anyone does anything contrary to these, or 
ignores them, they will perish in utter wretchedness. 
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XXXIII 

‘This is the story, my friends, that the tablet shows us. If you want to 
know anything more about any of these things, please ask, and I will 
tell you.’ 

‘Fine words indeed!’ I said. ‘But what is it that the Daimon instructs 
them to take from False Education?’ 

‘Anything that appears useful.’ 

‘And what might that be?’ 

‘Literature,’ he said, ‘and all the other studies that Plato says act like 
bridles for the young, preventing them from being distracted by 
other things.’ 

‘Must one really take these things, or not, if one’s intention is to 
arrive at True Education?’ 

‘Well, none of these things is actually required,’ he said. ‘However, 
they are useful for shortening the journey, though they do not help 
people become better.’ Are you saying that these things are of no 
use at all for helping people to become better?’ 

‘It is quite possible to become better without them - however, they 
are not actually useless. Just as we sometimes understand what is 
being said through an interpreter, this does not mean that it would 
be pointless for us to know the language ourselves, for then we 
would have understood what was being said with greater accuracy. 
Similarly, nothing prevents one from becoming better even without 
such learning.’ 
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XXXIV 

‘Are such scholars, then, no further advanced than anyone else with 
respect to being better?’ 

‘How can we consider them further advanced, when clearly they are 
just as mistaken about what is good and what is bad, and remain 
subject to every vice? 

For nothing prevents someone from knowing literature and 
mastering all the other academic studies, whilst at the same time 
being drunk, intemperate, greedy, unjust, treacherous, and 
ultimately, foolish.’ 

‘Of course, one often sees such people.’ 

‘In what way, then,’ he asked, ‘can the pursuit of academic studies 
promote progress towards becoming better people?’ 
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XXXV 

‘In no way, so it seems from this argument. But why do these people 
stay in this second enclosure,’ I asked, ‘as if they were drawing closer 
to True Education?’ 

‘How can we think that staying here can be to their advantage,’ he 
said, ‘when we can often see people - who have arrived at True 
Education in the third enclosure by avoiding Intemperance and the 
other Vices in the first enclosure - surpass these scholars? How 
then can they be superior, being so stubborn and dull-witted?’ 

‘How is that?’ I queried. 

‘Because in the second enclosure, if nothing else, the people there 
claim to understand what they do not know. But as long as they have 
this opinion they will of necessity be unable to make progress on 
their journey to True Education. 

Further, do you not also see that the Opinions from the first 
enclosure still have access to them? So they are no better off than 
those [in the first enclosure] unless they also take with them 
Repentance, who can persuade them that they have not found 
Education, but False Education, by whom they are deceived. 
Because they have this disposition they can never be saved. You too, 
my friends,’ he said, ‘must do the same, until having pondered these 
words you put them into practice. You must reflect upon these 
things over and over, never to neglect them, and deem all the rest as 
secondary. Otherwise, what you now hear will be of no advantage to 
you.’ 
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‘This we will do. But explain this to us: why are the things that 
people receive from Fortune not good - namely, life, health, wealth, 
good reputation, children, success, and all the others like these? Or 
their opposites - why are they not evil? For what you say about this 
seems altogether strange and unbelievable!’ 

‘Come then,’ he said, ‘and try to state what appears to be the case 
with respect to whatever I ask you.’ 

‘Indeed I shall,’ I said. 

‘Tell me this,’ he said. ‘If someone lives wickedly, is living for this 
person something good?’ 

‘I would think not; rather it seems to be something bad,’ I said. 

‘How then can living be something good,’ he said,’ if for this person it 
is something bad?’ 

‘Well, it appears that for those who live wickedly it is something bad, 
whilst for those who live nobly it is something good.’ 

‘Are you saying, then, that living is both good and bad?’ 

‘I am.’ 
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‘But that is absurd! It is impossible for the same thing to be both bad 
and good! You could similarly say that something can be both 
beneficial and harmful, or both sought after and avoided.’ 

‘Yes - quite absurd. But how can it be that living is not really bad, 
when it really is bad for them? And if it really is bad for them, then 
living itself is bad.’ 

‘But they are not the same,’ he said, ‘living and living wickedly. Or do 
you not see that?’ 

‘Of course I don’t think they’re the same!’ 

‘So living wickedly is bad, whilst living is not bad. For if it were bad, it 
would also be bad for those who live nobly - because their being 
alive would have to be bad for them as well.’ 

‘What you say seems true.’ 
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‘Since life is enjoyed by both groups, by those who live nobly and by 
those who live wickedly, then life itself is neither good nor bad. It is 
just the same for those who are sick: it is not the surgery and 
cauterising that make you worse or make you better, but the way the 
surgery is done. So it is regarding the question of living: it is not 
living itself that is bad, but bad living.’ 

‘Quite so.’ 

‘This being the case, consider whether you would prefer to live 
wickedly or to die nobly and bravely.’ 

‘I would prefer to die nobly.’ 

‘Accordingly, not even dying is bad, if dying is often preferred to 
living.’ 

‘That is so.’ 

‘Indeed, the same argument applies to being healthy and being sick. 
For often health is not advantageous, but the opposite, depending 
upon the circumstances.’ 

‘True, indeed.’ 
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‘Come then, let us also look into the question of wealth from the 
same point of view. Consider how often we can find people 
possessed of wealth, but living wicked and wretched lives.’ 

‘By Zeus, there are many such people.’ 

‘So wealth is of no help to them for living nobly?’ 

‘Apparently not, for they themselves are bad.’ 

‘So what makes them good is not wealth, but Education.’ 

‘Most probably.’ 

‘So on this view, then, wealth is not good because it does not help 
those who possess it to become better.’ 

‘Apparently.’ 

‘Being wealthy, then, is of no advantage for those who do not 
understand how to use their wealth.’ 

‘So it seems.’ 

‘How can anyone judge that something is good if there is often no 
advantage in possessing it?’ 

‘Impossible!’ 

‘Therefore, if someone understands how to use their wealth 
properly and skilfully, they will live well - if not, they will live 
wickedly.’ 

‘What you say seems entirely true.’ 
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‘So this is what we have: we can esteem some things as good and 
reject others as bad. This is what disturbs and hurts people, that in 
esteeming these things and supposing that they alone bring 
happiness, they will undertake anything to get them, not avoiding 
even the most profane and disgraceful acts. They are reduced to this 
by ignorance of what is good - for in their ignorance they fail to see 
that nothing good comes from evil. We can see many people who 
have acquired their wealth through evil and shameful deeds, that is 
to say, through treachery, theft, murder, slander, fraud, and through 
many other depravities.’ 



XXXXI 

‘If, as seems likely, nothing good comes from evil, and wealth comes 
from evil deeds, then necessarily wealth is not something good.’ 

‘This is the conclusion to be drawn from the argument.’ 

‘Neither wisdom nor honesty can be acquired through evil deeds, 
any more than dishonesty and folly can be acquired through good 
deeds - neither can they be found together in the same person. [3] 
Nothing prevents someone enjoying wealth, reputation, success, and 
such like, whilst at the same time being hugely wicked. Therefore, 
these things are neither good nor bad, since wisdom alone is good, 
whilst folly is bad.’ 

‘Most adequately explained, I think!’ was my reply. 

[The Greek text breaks off at this point. Although the narrative does 
seem to have reached a satisfactory conclusion, it is possible that there 
was once a longer ending in the original Greek to account for the 
existence of an Arabic paraphrase that extends the work. The standard 
text of the Tablet, therefore, concludes with the following brief section, 
translated from J. Elichmann’s Latin rendering of the Arabic, first 
published posthumously in 1640, printed by Karl Praechter in his 1893 
edition, and included in the 1983 edition by Fitzgerald and White. See 
F W 27-8,167 n. 120.J 


‘And thus we reject that opinion that these things [wealth, 
reputation, success, and so forth] result only from evil deeds.’ 
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The old man continued, saying, ‘Now, this is a very important point, 
the same one that we arrived at before, that such things are neither 
good nor bad; indeed, if these things only ever resulted from evil 
deeds they would be altogether bad. But all such things result from 
both types of action, and that is why we said that they are neither 
good nor bad, just as being asleep or being awake are neither good 
nor bad. And it seems to me that this applies similarly to other 
things, such as walking, sitting, and such like, since these things are 
done by everyone, by educated and ignorant people alike. However, 
there are some things that are appropriate for one type or the other, 
because some things are good whilst others are bad - such as 
tyranny and justice, which belong only to one type, and the other to 
the other type. This is the case because justice always manifests in 
those possessed of understanding, whereas tyranny is found in 
those who are ignorant. For, as we have said, it is not possible at any 
one time for such contrary qualities to be found in the same person 
- just as it is not possible for any one person at any one moment of 
time to be both asleep and awake, wise and ignorant, and so forth 
with respect to other qualities that we pair with their opposites. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I think this whole discussion has reached a most 
satisfactory conclusion.’ 
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‘Furthermore,’ he said, ‘I hold that all these things proceed from a 
divine principle.’ 

‘Which principle do you mean?’ I asked. 

He replied, ‘Life and death, health and sickness, wealth and poverty, 
and all the other things which you held to be both good and bad, 
happen to most people through nothing evil.’ 

‘Well, I must say that our discussion urges the conclusion that such 
things are indeed neither good nor bad; even so, I am not at all 
confident that my judgement of these things is sound.’ 

‘This is so,’ he said to us, ‘because none of you possess that habit 
through which you may acquire this way of thinking. Therefore, 
throughout the whole course of your lives hold to the practice of 
those things I have just now explained to you, such that those things 
of which I have spoken will become imprinted in your minds and 
become a habit for you. But if you are still uncertain about anything, 
come back to me so that my explanations may dispel your doubts.’ 
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